THE PEERS  AND THE BUDGET
caution and reconsideration. All this fell on deaf ears. It was now
said that it would be ignominious for the peers to " surrender to Lloyd
George," and when at length the Finance Bill reached them on the last
day of November it was rejected on second reading by a majority
of 350 to 75.
Temper and policy, as Burke said, go ill together. If there was any
step taken by parties in these years which in the light of what followed
must be pronounced a disastrous mistake, it was this act of the peers
in November, 1909. Up to this point they had inflicted wounds on
their opponents without visible signs of popular disapproval. The
electorate seemed to be little moved by the destruction of Liberal
Education Bills, Land Bills, Licensing Bills, and by all the signs the
Liberal tide had ebbed considerably from the high-water mark of
1906. But so far the peers had been within their acknowledged rights,
whereas in rejecting the Budget they seemed to an immense number
suddenly to have stepped out of their ground and invaded territory
which by immemorial custom and usage had-been conceded to the
House of Commons. Legal arguments there were to prove that they
were within the law, but none of them could affect the plain fact that,
if they were entitled to reject a Budget, they would hold the popular
Chamber at their mercy and be able at any moment chosen by them-
selves to force a dissolution and end the existence of a Parliament which
had incurred their disapproval. Itwas to say the least highly improb-
able that, when this issue was plainly put before them, a majority of
the electors would grant such a power to a hereditary Chamber.
The Government replied to the rejection of the Budget by resolution
in the Commons declaring " the action of the House of Lords in
refusing to pass into law the financial provision made by this House
for the service of the year " to be " a breach of the Constitution and
a usurpation of the right of the Commons," and this having been
passed immediately applied to the King for a dissolution of Parliament
(Dec. 3, 1909). The elections began on January 14, and a fortnight
later resulted in giving the Government a majority of 124 including
the 84 Irish members. The struggle was tense but orderly, and in
a series of speeches which still have their importance for students of
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